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ABSTRACT 

Despite the volujinous array of coBparispn studies, 
educators have little for purposes of administrative decision Baking 
or for the establishment of scientific generalizations about how 
students learn from television* Of interest to cable adherents is the 
off-caiDpus home viever of instructional television (ITV) offerings. 
Research evidence indicates that at-*home TV students tend to perform 
better than their on^campus counterparts and tj;ey frequently have a 
more favorable attitude toward learning via the TV, Cable offers at 
least two technical capabilities w^ich are unique to cablecasting: 
(a) nultipie channels for siffiultaneous communication with multiple 
small audiences; and (b) two-way interaction hetyt^en t^e teacher and 
the learner. However, these opportunities can also be seen as 
problems. First, mu? tiple-channel opportunity evokes educational TV's 
historical inability to produce sufficient software to fill the 
existing, limited channels* Second, the opportunity foe t>*o-way 
interaction is clouded by the rather obvious failure tg date tq 
identify and perfect teaching methods whic^ captialize on this 
capability. In essence, educators must decide what it is we want 
cable to do for our institutions. (WCM) 
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INSTRUCTIONAL TELEVISION IN HIGHER EDUCATION 

This will ckal, frt^n Ihe cdiscLjlor's vicwpoinl. wilh llic 

^pcciluMlly //?s/n/r//V>^w/ jpplications oi lolcvision vvliul ijiglicr 
odii::)(iuii inslilulii)iis Ir.ivo been doitig with TV, how succosstul I heir usage 
has hocn (accordiiu: to the nndings of iiislriiLMional TV- rcsiMrch), and how 
ihcso piaclfccs and rcsoarch lli^din^^s w:\y tolale to cable TV. 

This wHI bo a quick oveaiow uf a very broad universe. Lcfs begin by 
NUfveying I he major modes 'u\ whicli TV is uiili/cd in lii^'lier edu^ 'tion: 
• ii*nknfciisl Heginning wilh the cominercial networks* carryiiii: 
"(\>nl};}cntal ClassroiHii" and *\Sunrisc Senieslcr'' in the i^SOs, 
liavc come loday to the poiiil ihal al least 42 lusher education 
iruiiluiioi^s operate sonic 60 broadcasting stations In the VIH; and 
liili- bands, Tlie primary role of niost of these stations is that of a 
public television outlet. Jransmitting the resources of the university to 
olbcarnpus audiences. They typically carry iii'itrucfional prograitunin^ 
lot (he clenienlary and sec(Mulary school icvels, phis programs ot' 
^•eneial cultural or educational interest to the local ct)nuniuiiiy. 
f Micwwvve tn addilitm to conventional broadcasting channels, sotne 
ilvvcns of olltcf insliluiions use the more s[Kciali/ed lustiuclioDal 
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lelcMMon Tixed Soivicc (Iff S) and luicrow.nc frcqiiciKy bands to 
roach spccHk" otT'Canipus croups which arc cspocially equipped to 
rovoivc ihosc sieiKiU, Quo of the bcsl^kiu>\vii and mosl active examples 
ol the latter i> IMWIR microwave network, headquartered iu 
Dallas, which t jcilitatos sliariiig of resources amoiic nine colleges and 
iKinsmits graduate eiiuinecrinv; cla*vses lo i^n-rhc-job workers al sever j1 
luudiborM^j mduslrial plants, 

• CI^>Si\l Circint T\ ' fCCTV) Uven niore widespread than ollher ol^ the 
abovt* tn Jcs, tliou^b. is the practice ol' conveying regular cmirsework 
lo ou-cimpiis students tti rough local cable lines which may 
interconnect two rootns in the same building, several dilTcrenl 
buildings, or the entire capapus. 

The iiutjKation of CCTV systems appears to have progressed 
steadily from the early P)50s through 1972. doubling in numbers 
jf^proximately every five years. (See [ igure I ) A survey by (he Great 
Plains National ilV Library (W72) located some 725 CC'TV systems 
n\ higher education. My guess is tfiat thij grow ti\ has probably leaclied 
a plateau at this time. There are not thai many colleges left which 
ctHild support a wire-up whkh have not clone so already. Besides (hat, 
nvdwy of the functions which CCTV originally served are now fulfilled 
by competing delivery systems such as nncrowavc, portable video tape 
units, and video cassettes. 

The relevance of these CCTV systems to our present conconis is 
that they reprcseiU not just a delivery system, but also a production 
capability which could couccivdhly be tntor/jccd with cable TV 
headeiids, 

• Oflwr Moilvs Tinally ^to complete this video overview, passing 
monlion nnist be given to a couple of highly localized forms of TV 
use. OtK' is dial-access video, in which an individual student in a study 
carrel may dial up ai^y given title from a remote bank of stored video 
tapes: this still tends to he a rather exotic teeh/jology, expert si ve to 
instalL debug, and feed with coursev;are. It has caught on at only a 
hand till c^f campuses. 

Another localized video ic^ol is the portable videotape unit» or 
"porta pak." which is now virtually ubiquitous. All the indications arc 
thai tiiere are probably very few campuses which do not have a 
portable um around someivliere, if only locked l/i the 6\tc dor's 
closet. 1 hey are particularly prevalent in education and physical 
edtjcation depattuH^Us, where tliey arc heavily used for 
'*n^icroieaching" and other fonns of self-observation. 

ITV RESEARCH FINDINGS 

What have we learned froni iliese 20 years of glowing cathode ray 
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tubes' Whiit do wc know fur siuo? lliilortiuia(cl\\ not as niucii as wc 
nJigiil. consKkMiiii: the liujulrods of reso.)r*.h studies iIku have boon 
puhliily rcpoflcil. Tlic jnoblcni. in the view dI" research nieihcHlologisIs, 
hA% been ihjt the grejl prepoiu!c ranee of these have been conipvuison 
studies eoiupaiing the kwai \ersio!i of "Iclevised instruction" \vil!\ the 
loeai version of **convoniional Inst rdct Ion " In other worJs, it is asked 
uhetiier ean of-wornis A is better or worse than eun*of-\vornis li. Kacli is 
so fnli of wriUiilituj, shppery mysteries that no nviiier wiuit the answer, it is 
neatly impossible to explain ilic signitlcance of tlial answer, to use it to 
improve praciicW or to generah/e it (o otJior situations. 

Many researeliers are. of course, cognizant of tliis problem ai;d they 
have striven n^t^hlily to match ti\e two IreainKMits exactly on every 
conlroilabie variable, changing oi^ly ihe tneans of iransnAission (TV vs. 
faee-tO'face). lUit when this is successfully done we tuul that both forms 
of insltuclion have been compelled to Hghi with both luuids lied behind 
tiieir backs, neidicr having becii allowed to do wJuU U can do best. The 
inevitable result, no significant differetice. As MIelkc's' recent critique so 
forcefully points out, this volununous array of comparison studies has left 
us \\ilh little eillier for purposes of administrative decision making or in 
terms of scientihc generali/atious about how students learn from 
(*?levision. 

Our overview of ITV research, then, is approached with cotisiderable 
caution, because we donT know exactly how to intcrprcl '*no signiilcant 
difference" or a finding favorable or adverse to televised instruction. 
Nevertheless, several major attempts liave been made (o collect and 
nnaly/c tl^e findings of studies related to on-caiupus televised instruction 
in higher education. 

The first, a comprehensive survey by Godwin Chu and Wilbur 
Schramm.' reached tliis general conclusion: 

So far as we can tell from present evidence, telovisioti can be 

ir'jed efOcjenrly U) teach any Mtbjcct matter where one-way 

commuitication will cotitribtitc to learning. 
VViihm that genera^ pattern, thong.lt. it appears tliai results have tended to 
favor television itiore fre([Uetilly at the eletiietitary^sccondary level tha^^ in 
higiier education (Sec figure 2). 

A more recent analysis, conducted by Kobeil Oubinand o:hcis^ at the 
Center for Advanced Study of Hdiicational Administration, reached a 
similar conclusion: 

In the most intensive analysis across ntany studies yci 
made, wc can find no evidence to dispute the conclusion 
that one-way television is as good as other college 
instructional media. 
U is tniporlant lo onH>hasi/c Dubin's distinction between onc*way and 
two-way uses of nV. Tfie results of JhcseTwo trcalmcnts were Jnil]y^C(i 
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scpar;Uoly, for reasons wiiich will bccoti^o clearer as we pioc;\^d, rirst, 
I'i^iire ^ indicates \\w >iigh[ly pro-TV treiul they I'ound among tlie 
onc^wd}' television comparison sludics \\\ higher education, But nuire 
slarilini:, parlicularly in oi' our great e.xpectallons lor vast 

)n)provcn:onts rcenuning from cable rV's (wo-vvay transmission capacity, 
is Diibins conchision that lace-to-facc instruction is significantly superior 
to two-way television (Sec l\yure 4). We see tliat out of :s5 independent 
comparison^;. 77';' favoiod the facc-lo-tacc treatment, 

ilow can this anomalous finding be accoimted for? It really doesn't 
seem likely ilKit being able to communicate with the 1 V teacher somehow 
inhihiis learning, in most of liie cases studied, feedback was enabled by 
phctn^ a microph(K]0 in the rcfnote classr^iom; one particular study of this 
type was conducted by Luimor arid Sinclair^' at Pciui Stati\ They found 
that interation among sludenis was inhibited, ucgaiive athtuiles arose, a/ul 
lower grades were attauu^d by the rcnuitely located sludenis. We can only 
speculate as to wl^y these etfects oc^;uncd: tecimical problems with the 
audio system iliat m;MO it clumsy atid unreliable to use, heightened 
expectations which could not be fuhilled. or possibly an instructional 
nieth'^d wincli was sifupi.v not well adapted to receiving and using 
feedback. In the absence of detnutive research residts, we arc left only 
with liypothoses. All we know for sure is lljat there is nothing ma^ic about 
an 1 rV sNstem that simply allows for audio feedback. Perhaps sucii a 
system can be turned to i:ood advantai\\ we have not lound the best way 
to do tliat yet. 
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In recent years, there has been a decided drop-off in the use of the' 
cor-jparison method. T/ie emphases nowadays is on fonuativc, or 
developmental, evaluation. This approach says. **\Ve're not concerned with 
what TV^ is belter tiun; we jusl want to rnul ways of improving its 
eftcctiveness here aiul ntwv." 

One example may ^i\i{kQ. Taye Dan^brut' reported on a decade of 
developmental evaluation regarding a televised general p.sychology course 
at the University of Akron, a course which had enrolled some :0,a0O 
students in that lime span, Dambrofs niodest claim at ilie end of her 
rcporr is thill *'In a ton-year period, through (rial and error learning, an 
efncient and effective course lias Ci:Hn|:ed wliich is well received by 
students/' This result was aJiieved by mc^ai^s of constant evaluation and 
modification semester by semester. !-or instance, the course was presented 
five times, with constant revision of content and methods, betore it was 
videotaped tlie lust time in r>67. According to her report. cojuprelu'nsive 
cognitive testing ;inJ attitude rnoasufCinetu slid continue, feedtng in data 
fof periodic revision. (By tlieway, lor the bjiielli of administrators, it 
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shouki be noiotl Uku sdiiic 3,700 suiticnts iu)vv lake (his course iinnii^illy 
under tho supcivisiim of r/zic ratiilly rull^timC'CqLiivalont,) 

THE OFF-CAMPUS AUDIENCE 

Of greater interest lo culle aOhefonts, but lljc subject of vastly less 
research, is utTcampiis liv);ne vicvver of ITV offerings. The research 
evidence we liavc, again gkMjicd from the Chu and Schramm survey 
ruetioned earlier, indicates th:H at home TV students do loam; in fact, ihey 
tend lo perform better th;]n thier on-cainpus counterparts and they 
frequently liave a more favorjblo attitude toward learning via the tube. 
Chu and ScJiranun speculate that this may be a product of their generally 
liigher overall level of motiviaiion- They arc vknving because they want to, 
not because they luive to. 

More of the research on off-campus TV lenrncrs falls into tlic category 
of audience anai\sis examination of the personal characteristics of the 
users of this service. JVfhaps the most systematic ioi^g-lerm body of data 
on voluntary home use of ITV has been con>piled by Chicago City College, 
which has operated an extensive broadcast LTV system lor about 20 years, 
James Zigerell,' Dean of the IV College, reported several years ago on the 
characteiistics t>f their typical luimc viewer: 

• tuost likely a woman {lS\c of their students are) 

• age, lale 20s 

• typically, a teacher (-^O'.r are now teaching or plan to) 

• is highly motivated 

• is cm oiled for c reditu and is vitally inlcrcsied in attaining 
''credentials" 

TYIMG IT ALL INTOCABL^ TV 

One of oui ultimate concerns here is whether or not there is a 
conOuence of Interest between higher cducalion and cable TV, Our 
experiences to date, altliougli still in an embryonic stage, yield at least a 
lent alive *'yes.*' Indeed, a recent publfcaiion of the National Cable 
Television Association (NCTA) lists sonje 6S institutions of higher 
cducalion which use tljeir local commercial cable T\^ systems for the 
transmission of educational matoriaL So the cntoiprisc has already begun. 
The range of possibth't/cs rs (obviously greats f'x*r an /nnlopjh analysis of 
two {;»iher different approaches. I recommend to your attention; Oitilc 
Tvki'iuun and Higher iXhaatum: T \\v Contrasting Kxfwricnces by l.ehnid 
Johnson*. 

Cable undoubtedly ofJciS lu'gher education an outlet (cva nesv tearner, 
(ho olT-eampus, paitTinjc sUulcni. hni besides this difference in target 
audience, cable olters at least two technical capabilities which are iinit[ne 
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fo CvihlccjMln^; (a) It can provitic niuliiple tlMnnols for siniuifaiioous 
conDnnnicalltMi wiili nvjliiplc Miiall aiuiiciuos; (b) it can allow ivvo-way 
iinorjcuoji beiwocn the teacher and the learner. 

As is so ftct}ucuUy ilic case, it" viewed from a sligluly different 
point-of-view, iliese opponunities can also be seen as problems. I'irst, the 
imiUiple-ciianucI opportunity evokes educational TV's historical inability 
to produce sut lie lent quality soflwiue lo fill the existing, linulcd channels, 
Part of itie problem here lies in college educators' consistent reluctance to 
produce material jointly and. more especially, their resistance to using 
courseware produced outside iheif own campus, 

Second, the opportunity for I wo- way interaction is clouded by the 
rather obsious failure to date to identify and perfect teaching nietliods 
which capitaii/e on this capabiUty. 

My message. 1 suppose, is that we edLicators had better ^et the horse 
out in front of the cart to decide just what it is we wan( cable to do for 
our institutions. We have encountered the electronic media before. We've 
made mistakes, ft is lioped that we'll learn this I'mc uround, the alternative 
being Anthony Oettinger's* woeful observation: 

Mindful of past fiascoes of educational radio and television, 
contemptuous of mass nuHlia, finding no sigmRcant 
difference, featherbcdding, or oblivious, the schooling 
establishment so tar has done little dreaming or thinking 
about CATV, leaving the Held to olhcrs. 
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